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THE FAILURE OF Success.—We see this 
given as part of the title of a recent book: 
“Why is Christianity so great a Failure?’’ 
And now and then a magazine article appears, 
on ‘‘The Failure of Christianity.” This seems 
to us as absurd as to write about the failure 
of Success, or to uphold sin as a man’s truest 
success in life, or to affirm that the distinctly 
non-Christian nations have advanced the most 
successfully. 

Can the writers point out an instance where 
aman has fully embraced Christianity, sub- 
mitting to be possessed of and governed by 
the Spirit of Christ, and has found it a fail- 
ure, or been himself a failure while so actua- 
ted? 

We fancy that the failure which they bring 
to view are the failures not of Christianity 
but of the Jack of Christianity in professors 
of it. ; 

The same must be said of the alleged fail- 
ure of Quakerism. Many bearing its name 
have failed, but the principle of the influence 
and guidance of the immediate and percepti- 
ble operation of the Holy Spirit, has not been, 
and will not be, a failure upon earth. Qua- 
kers may fail to be Quakers, but Quakerism 
never faileth. Nor can it fail, while there 
remains one, even Christ Jesus, who can speak 
to a man’s condition, or ‘‘uphold all things by 
the Word of his Power.” 


The Friends’ “Collect.” 

At the opening of a philanthropic meeting 
in this city, a clergyman was asked by its 
president, if he would please offer prayer. 
“Excuse me,” was the response, ‘‘! haven't 
my collect with me.” ‘‘Then pray from your 
heart!” said the chairman. But the minister 
had not the heart to do it. This being the 
case, he was right in abstaining. 
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In another part of the country an assembly 
came together to hear a moral lecture from a 
clergyman. After some introductory words, 
he called on a young Friend in the audience 
to lead in prayer. After a few moment’s re- 
flection the young man arose and said, in sub- 
stance, that he did not find the witness of liv- 
ing authority with him at that moment for vo- 
cally representing the company’s wants before 
the Throne of Grace; but while the saying of 
prayers was not alway; obligatory, he desired 
that we might live in that in which we should 
**pray without ceasing.” The minister was 
taken aback, and said that if he had reflected 
that the brother was one of the Society of 
Friends, he would not have called upon him 
thus. At the conclusion he sought out the 
young Friend and thanked him for his testi- 
mony, and said, ‘‘{ never have been so im- 
pressed in my life with the solemnity of the 
true standard for public prayer. 1 have been 
taught a lesson.” 

Thus neither the ritnalist nor the Friend 
had his collect evidently with him for public 
prayer. That of the former was a set form 
‘in the oldness of the letter” on printed pages: 
that of the latter was ‘‘the true and holy 
witness,”—Christ’s inspeaking Word and Life, 
collecting a sense of the needs present and 
gathering the soul for a public offering in the 
light of the immediate Divine will, Word, and 
baptism. Our collect and whole Liturgy is 
Christ. His grace is sufficient for us, —most 
especially in Divine worship. Christ is to the 
real Friend, ‘‘mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance.”’ Will we not believe on him prac- 
tically? 

Now that there is in process of fabrication 
under our name a ‘‘ Hymnal,” the whole ground 
which Friends had contended for during two 
hundred and fifty years is yielded back and 
openly conceded to the systems which have 
formulated man-made performances of a wor- 
ship subject to human will and call. Though 
those children of the same principle, the 
‘*Friends’ Collects” and Sermon-book, author- 
ized or appointed to be read in collective ser- 
vices, have not openly crept in as yet, never- 
theless, since vocal Preaching, Prayer, and 
Praise are placed on the same ground of au- 
thority for their delivery, who that endorses 
the book-praise with imitated intonations, can 


forbid book-prayers or book-sermons? The 
whole outfit belongs to the same principle for 
so-called worship. 


Furthermore, a new ‘‘progressive” measure 
has come upon the stage of stated services. 

We said, in our first number of the year, 
that the machine minister, ordained in what- 
soever correct form, whose utterance was not 
of the fresh putting forth of the Holy Spirit, 
‘*stands as a human manufacture, a pulpit 
phonograph.”” Does any one assume that the 
gramophone, or phonograph, sings, prays, or 
sounds forth a homily ‘‘with the spirit and 
the understanding also?’ But if religious 
services are to be done without the witness 
and anointing of the Holy Spirit, why should 
not their channel be metallic as well as of 
flesh? There is a beginning of thinking so, 
which our suggestion of the phonograph 
scarcely preceded. To quote from a recent 
paper: ‘‘The use of the gramophone at the 
funeral of — - , came ahout in this way: It 
was a question of economy from the doctor to 
undertaker—one of those cases where a poor 
man cannot afford to die. As a soloist or 
choir would involve carriage-hire, even if the 
singers donated their services, the idea of 
using the gramophone suggested itself . . . 
So the service was opened by the selection 
‘The Holy City,’ and concluded with ‘My Jesus 
as Thou Wilt.’ It was the first time the cler- 
gyman had handled such an instrument, as 
doubtless it was the first use of a gramophone 
at such a service. The innovation did not ap- 
pear to provoke surprise [why should it, as 
worship is taught?] and the clergyman re- 
ceived cordial thanks . . . There is no reason 
why a wise use of this wonderful instrument 
may not render efficient service at funerals. 
[How appropriate for the funeral of worship 
are mechanical performances in its place!] In 
the light of the present possibilities of this in- 
strument, undertakers and sextons may do by 
proxy this service, where the services of a 
clergyman are not obtainable or perchance not 
desired. [And what if the clergyman also is re- 
garded as the worshiper’s proxy?] Fraternal 
societies and lodges with a burial ritual can do 
the same, with advantage on the side of the 
gramophone, where the lodge chaplain is a 
poor reader. Why not?” 

The times of this ignorance Quakerism can- 
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of the Church, he made a concession to the 
heathen which was the occasion of much weak- 
ness. ‘When he saw,” says his biographer, 
“how the ignorant and simple multitude clung 
to their idolatry on account of the sensuous de- 
lights it afforded, he allowed them at the birth- 
day festivals of holy martyrs to give a loose 
rein to their appetites, hoping that in time 
they would of their own accord, rise to a more 
becoming manner of life.” 

We know that the hermit’s cell and the mon- 
astery are no outcome of the gospel. Our 
Lord, in his ministry, left no example of such 
a life, nor did He give any precepts which 
might apply to it. Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist had their home in the desert, but he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than they. 

The origin of the ascetic life is to be sought 
for in India and Thibet, in the practices of the 
Brahmins and Buddhists. It early made its 
appearance in the Church, but for a while the 
healthier view of the Christian life made head- 
way against it. ‘*‘Do not,” says the Epistle 
of Barnabas, written about A. D. 100, ‘‘retire 
apart to live a solitary life as if you were al- 
ready perfect, but, coming together in one 
place, make common enquiry about what con- 
cerns your general welfare.” 

And a century later Clement of Alexandria 
wrote, ‘‘It is not in a solitary life that a man 
shows himself to be a man, but he who asa 
husband and the father of a family, endures 
the trials of providing for wife and children 
and servants, without allowing himself to be 
drawn from the love of God.’’ The monastery 
grew out of the hermitage. The first was 
said to have been established on an island in 
the Nile, not far from Thebes. The monks 
were by no means idle; they tilled the ground, 
wove baskets from the Nile rushes, and built 
boats in which the produce of their labor was 
taken down the river to the Alexandrian mar- 
kets. They fasted often and gave much time 
to prayer. Many of the purest and noblest 
men of the age betook themselves to the mo- 
nasteries, but many turbulent spirits also were 
to be found there; ignorant and fanatical 
monks, who, so far from living a life of tran- 
quil devotion, meddled in all kinds of public 
affairs, political and religious. 

As time went on, Christians became more 
and more numerous. The wife of the Em- 
peror Diocletian and his daughter were Chris- 
tians, and many high offices in the palace were 
filled by Christians. There were also many 
(so callei) in the army. Instead of the 
plain buildings in which the brethren had been 
accustomed to meet, large and handsome pla- 
ces of worship had now begun to spring up. 
But with the increase of wealth and outward 
show there had been a decline in faith and 
love; and the accusation was made that ‘‘some 
who ought to have been shepherds of the 
flock cared for nothing but to be lords over 
God’s heritage.’’ 

Nevertheless, even in its degenerate state, 
Christianity was intolerable to the heathen. A 
fierce persecution broke out, and of those who 
adhered to their faith many were destroyed, 
often with unspeakable torments. Others to 
Save their lives consented to offer to idols. 

After some years Constantine became emper- 
or, and publicly declaring himself a Christian, 
issued an edict of universal toleration. 
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In 897 Chrysostom was chosen to be the | 
bishop of Constantinople. His predecessor 
had lived in a style of princely splendor. To 
a man of Chrysostom’s habits, such a mode 
of living in one who ought to be an example 
to the flock, was intolerable, and he at once 
showed his contempt for it. He disfurnished 
the palace and sold the costly plate and rich 
carpets, and with the proceeds built hospitals 
and made provision for the support of the 
poor. Instead of interchanging sumptuvuus din- 
ners with the wealthy, he ate the simplest 
food, alone in his chamber. He seems even 
to have regarded social intercourse as a waste 
of time. Spiritually minded, however, as he 
was, he gave his sanction to the superstitions 
of his time, urging them farward with all the 
force of his eloquence. Not content with ex- 
toliing the merits of fasting, alms-giving, good 
works, and the unmarried state, he fostered 
the worship of saints and relics, and above 
all, carried the pretentions uf the priesthood 
to the highest pitch of presumption. ‘‘AI- 
though,” he says, ‘‘their abode is on the earth, 
the priests are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of things in heaven, and receive an au- 
thority such as God never granted to angels 
or archangels.’’ ‘‘Out,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘upon 
the madness which would despise an office 
without which neither salvation nor the pro- 
mised blessings can possibly be obtained.” 

One of the most eminent rulers and teach- 
ers in the early Church was Augustine, a Nu- 
midian. His father was a pagan, his mother, 
Monica, the ‘‘pattern of mothers,” was a 
Christian. Notwithstanding her care, he fell 
while a youth, into sinful habits. The mother 
sorrowed more than those that weep for their 
dead children. One who would comfort her 
said, ‘‘Go thy way,—and God bless thee, for 
it is not possible that the son of these tears 
should perish.”” When the great change came 
to her son, Augustine having now given him- 
sel* to the Lord, in accordance with the ideas 
of the age, took the vow of celibacy and with- 
drew from worldly concerns, and began a life 
of fasting, prayer, meditation and study, and 
in after years became a bishop. 

He did not carry his self mortification so far 
as the monks of the East. The diet of the 
brotherhood in his monastery was chiefly of 
vegetables, but flesh and wine were provided 
for the visitors, of whom there was a continu- 
ous flow. On the dining table was carved a 
Latin distich, ‘‘He who slanders the absent, 
is forbidden to sit at this board.” If any one 
broke this rule, Augustine used to tell him 
that either the verses must be effaced, or he 
must leave the table. 

Augustine was a very diligent and powerful 
preacher. The fire which burnt in his own 
soul kindled a corresponding flame in the souls 
of his hearers. Like all true Christian preach- 
ers he depended for success on the help of the 
Holy Spirit, saying, ‘‘let us give heed to our 
Lord’s words, ‘Take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye ought to speak: for it is 
not ye that speak but the Spirit of your Fa- 
ther that speaketh in you.’ If the Holy Spirit 
speaks thus in those who for Christ’s sake are 
delivered to the persecutors, why not also in 
those who deliver Christ’s message to such as 
are willing to learn?”’ 

But alas! it was not easy to carry out the 
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principles of peace and charity given by the 
Lord. Earthly power was now used by those 
who had hitherto been as strangers and so- 
journers. Theodosius, the emperor, was a no- 
minal Christian, and he ruled the East with a 
rod of iron. ‘‘It is our will,’’ came this com- 
mand, ‘‘that all the nations who are subject 
to the rule of our clemency shall adhere tv 
that religion which the Divine apostle Peter 
gave to the Romans. We beliéve in the one 
Godhead of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, with 
equal majesty in the Holy Trinity. We order 
those who follow this law to assume the name 
of Catholic Christians. (Catholic signifies 
general; universal.) We pronounce all others 
to be mad and foolish, and we order that they 
shall bear the ignominious name of Heretics, 
and that they shall not presume to give to 
their conventicles the title of churches. We 
warn them that they will be visited, first by 
Divine vengeance, and secondly by the stroke 
of our authority, which we have received in 
accordance with the willof heaven.”’ At this 
time there was a sect found only in the North 
African province, called Donatists, which had 
increased until they were almost as numerous 
as the Catholic Christians. With the same 
faith, the same worship, and nearly the same 
discipline, there were thus two rival commu- 
nities, each claiming to be the true Church. 
The predisposing causes of the Donatist schism 
were the belief, early introduced into the Af- 
rican Church, that the validity of all sacerdo- 
tal acts depended upon the personal character 
of the agent; and the question, arising out of 
that belief, as to the eligibility for sacerdotal 
offices of the traditores, or those who had de- 
livered up their copies of the Scriptures under 
the compulsion of the Diocletian persecution. 
The exciting cause was the election of a suc- 
cessor to Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, who 
died in 311. Mensurius had held moderate 
views as to the vexed question of the treatment 
of the traditores, and accordingly a strong fa- 
natical party had been formed in Carthage in 
opposition to him, headed by a wealthy and 
therefore influential widow named Lucilla, and 
countenanced by Secundus of Tigisis, primate 
of Numidia. This was a state of things which 
Augustine could not endure to behold. He 
not only longed to bring all men to what he 
deemed the peculiar privileges of the Catholic 
Church, but believed like Cyprian that outside 
her pale there is no salvation. At first Augus- 
tine tried persuasion. He proposed a confer- 
ence between the Catholic and Donatist bish- 
ops. The Donatists agreed to the proposal, 
but unwillingly; they were satisfied that they 
were in the right, and they dreaded Augus- 
tine’s skill in argument. At the meeting in 
Carthage the Donatist bishops showed great 
suspicion, and conducted themselves in a dis- 
courteous and even offensive manner. The 
disputation lasted two days; but although the 
Donatists were fully heard, they had no fair 
chance. ([t was determined from the begin- 
ning that they should be defeated and con- 
demned. Accordingly they were adjudged to 
have lost their cause and to be guilty of 
schism. The alternative was offered them of 
returning to the Catholic Church or of being 
swept off the face of the earth. Unhappily 
Augustine consented to this iniquitous sen- 
tence. For a while, indeed, he could not 
make up his mind to employ force. At one 
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time he said, truly and wisely: ‘‘You must 
go forward simply with the word of truth; 
you must seek to overcome by argument, else 
all the effect will be that instead of open and 
avowed heretics you will have hypocritical 
Catholic Christians.”” But in the end false 
principles prevailed. He made the fatal mis- 
take of putting himself and his fellow bish- 
ops in the place of God. ‘‘If any one,” he 
says, ‘‘should see his enemy delirious through 
fever, running headlong to destroy himself, and 
should not stop him and bind him, would he 
not be rendering evil for evil? Yet God 
quickens us by wholesome fear and sharp tri- 
bulation and disquiets his rebellious people by 
severe chastisements.”’ 

The Donatists had asked: ‘‘Did the apostles 
ever persecute? or did Christ ever deliver any 
one over to the secular power?” and again, 
‘*What must that man think of God who would 
defend Him with outward violence?’’ To which 
Augustine had nothing better to reply than 
that ‘‘although instruction is to be preferred 
to fear, yet bad servants must be reclaimed 
by the rod.”” With a strange perversity of 
interpretation, he instanced our J.ord’s words 
in the parable of the supper, ‘‘compel them to 
come in,” as a warrant for every kind of vio- 
lence. 

The Donatist bishops and clergy stood their 
ground almost toa man. Many of their fol- 
lowers were won over to the Catholic Church 
by Augustine’s eloquence and the fascination 
of his character; and many yielded through 
fear. The more warlike amongst them made 
a stubborn resistance. A fierce contest en- 
sued, and the world beheld the followers of 
the Prince of Peace engaged in slaughtering 
one another, and the country was thrown into 
a frightful state of disorder; and when later, 
the Vandals overran the province, the remnant 
of the persecuted Donatists sided with the in- 
vaders and helped them in pillaging and slay- 
ing the Catholics. 

Frum this time persecution became the law 
of the Church. ‘‘Believe as we do, or die,” 
was the choice offered to all who dared to 
think for themselves. 

The bitter tree bore abundance of fruit, 
from the burning of the Paulicians to the tor- 
nado of the Albigensian crusade, the ghastly 
secrets of the (nquisition, to the fires of Smith- 
field and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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Science and Industry. 

THE LOcoMOTIVE.—Iln 1831 a jeweler in 
Philadelphia took a notion to make a toy loco- 
motive for exhibition ina museum. The suc- 
cess of the model, says the Scientific Ameri 
can, brought him an order for a locomotive 
for the Philadelphia, Germantown and Norris- 
town railroad company. The jeweler, whose 
name was Mathias W. Baldwin, completed the 
since famous little four-wheeled locomotive 
‘**Old lronsides,’’ not as big as an ‘‘L”’ engine, 
which did duty on various roads for over twenty 
years. Since those days the business of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia 
has grown immensely. The one thousandth 
locomotive was built in 1861, and the five 
thousandth in 1880. Three well-known types, 
the ‘‘Consolidation,’’ the “‘Mogul,” and the 
“*Atlantic,”’ have originated there. In 1889, 
the ten thousandth locomotive was completed, 
and in 1896 the fifteen-thousandth. This last 
spring the company celebrated with special 
festivities the building of its twenty-thousandth 
locomotive, a four-cylinder compound, weigh- 
ing eighty-six tons, its cylinders having the 
diameters of fifteen and twenty-five inches, 
respectively, while ‘‘Old Ironsides’” weighed 
but nine tons, and had a cylinder only nine 
and a-half inches in diameter. The Scientific 
American is right, says the New York Advo- 
cate, in declaring that it would be ‘‘difficult 
to find a form of mechanical construction in 
America which bears more strongly the im- 
print of our national characteristics than the 
American locomotive. In its general appear- 
ance, constructive details, and unquestionable 
convenience of operation, it stands entirely 
distinct as a type among the hundred-and-one 
styles of locumotives that are manufactured 
in the shops of the world.’’ It should be re- 
membered that in the evolution of the loco- 
motive, as in that of many other now highly 
developed types of machines, many inventors, 
have successfully had a hand, no one of whom 
could claim to be the sole creator of the splen- 
did modern “‘iron horse,’’ but-concerning all 
of whom it should be affirmed with a modern 
application of the scriptural saying: ‘‘Other 
men labored, and ye have entered into their 
labors.” —Presbyterian. 


seized him by the tail between her great tog 
and the second toe, and with a graceful gli 
of the leg she landed the pig some yards be. 
yond the threshold. 

When told by the American that he hag 
never seen the thing done in his own country, 
the Mayan woman replied that it was as easily 
done with the toes as with the fingers, — 
Youth’s Companion. 











For the first time in many centuries some. 
thing modern has appeared on the site of the 
ancient city of Carthage. Here where once 
flourished the arts of war and peace, is now 
but a vast solitudinous plain. Of the streets 
through which the conquering Hannibal 
marched in triumph amid the cheers of hig 
countrymen, nothing now remains but the 
shadeless wheat fields. Instead of the prancing 
war horse, the stalking camel plods along 
drawing the plow or cultivator. Instead of 
the triumphant warrior is seen the dark. 
skinned African, devoid of pride, spirit or 
self-reliance. The soil, though, is as rich ag 
it was on the day when the Phoenicians found- 
ed the city, and the American and his reviving 
influences have found their way to the historic 
spot where the Romans wrought such devasta- 
tion in their conquests. A modern American 
binder, made by the International Harvester 
Co., has been at work on the site of the city 
of Carthage, with Americans in charge ofa 
gang of native workmen. The machine was 
a source of wonderment to the natives, who 
for generations have employed only the cru- 
dest of farm implements in harvesting and 
tilling the svil. The place is on the northern 
coast of Africa, about twelve miles from the 
present city of Tunis. American farm imple- 
ments are now in general use here, and the 
market has been found a lucrative one. 

































THE growing scarcity of rubber and its in- 
creasing demand for the many commercial 
uses it now supplies has caused capitalists to 
seek new fields for its cultivation. It has 
been found to grow quite prolifically along the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and further south and 
several companies have already been formed 
to push the enterprise. It takes about ten 
years for a rubber tree to yield returns. The 
tree is then tapped (cut), and the thick, gum- 
like sap is caught in a receptacle placed at 
the base of the tree and scraped from the tree 
with knives. The process is not unlike that 
of gathering the sap of a maple tree. 

Tropical Truth, a publication devoted to the 
interests of Tropical America, says: ‘‘The 
cultivation of rubber in this section has a 
great future, but is not yet sufficiently devel 
oped to make regular returns in commercial 
quantities. After eight or ten years a planta- 
tion is supposed to be immensely profitable and 
will last for forty or fifty years without re 
planting.” 












THE toes of civilized people have lost much 
of their cunning as helpful members of the 
: body in any work that requires skill. The 

FamE.—One thing is certain in regard to| Maya people of Yucatan, however, have kept 
fame; for most of us it will be very brief in| the free-and-easy use of the toes in doing many 
itself : for all of us it will be transient in our | kinds of work. It is said that the Maya wom- 
enjoyment of it. When death has dropped the | en, who always go bare-footed, will pick up a 
curtain we shall hear no more applause. And | pin from the floor as easily with their toes as 
though we fondly dream that it will continue | their fingers. An archeologist who has spent 
after we have left the stage, we do not realize | some time among that people in the interest 
how quickly it will die away in silence while | of the Peabody Museum, of Harvard Univer- 
the audience turns to look at the new actor | sity, tells the following anecdote of his land- 
and the next scene. Our position in society | lady at Chichen Itza: 
will be filled as soon as it is vacated, and our Coming into the house one day, the Ameri- 
name remembered only fora moment - except |can noticed that the pig had been rash 
please God, by a few who have learned to love | enough to trespass upon the domain of the mis- 
us, not because of fame, but because we have | tress of the house. The woman was in close 
helped them and done them some good.— Van | pursuit of the intruder, but piggy would look 
Dyke. -|in any direction other than toward the door. 
Had she been compelled to stoop and seize 
THE real time to work is when indolence | the animal with her hand, the outcome of the 
most tempts, is most fertile and ingenious in| chase might have been doubtful. Mayan train- 
expedient and argument. You do best work|ing, however, gave her a great advantage. 
then if you will. She reached out her foot as the pig ran by, 

















A younG Ohio farmer attributes a piece of 
good fortune entirely to his father’s laziness. 
A great field which had never been cleared of 
stumps was recently taken in hand by the son, 
who discovered that the huge and knotty 
stumps were of black walnut, exquisitively 
yrained. He sent for a furniture maker, who 
realized their value for veneering, and paid 
more for the stumps than the former value of 
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Ratio. Children’s capacities vary endlessly. 


level. 
If elementary education keeps the ratio of ac- 
complishment to available power reasonably 
high, it serves its purpose. Educationally the 
little that expresses one’s all, ranks immeas- 
urably higher than some larger achievement 
that expresses but an inconsiderable portion 
of one’s all. Percentages to express accom- 
plishment are feasible in a way; not so per- 
centages to express the ratio. The gravest 
problems of elementary education are found in 
the conflict of two ideals—that of scholarship 
based on standards of exterior determination 
and that of development based on standards 
of interior capacity. The schools are chafing 
and worrying under the former when their su- 
preme business is with the latter. The true 
road to scholarship is by way of the commen- 
dable ratio. It makes a vast difference with 
the joy of the pupils and the temper of the 
teacher which of these two ideals dominates 
the school. 

The fifth lamp is that of the Gracious 
Overflow. Train the right arm to increased 
strength, and the left arm shares in the gain. 
It profits by the gracious overflow. So for all 
our activities. There is a radiation of gain 
from them—gain in muscle, gain in idea, gain 
in will power. Our activities minister to one 
another, and the gain is forever crossing the 
chasm that divides the mental from the phys- 
ical. It follows that courses of study sume- 
what intensive in character are broader than 
they seem. Sometimes there blossoms in the 
overflow the finest flower of instruction. 

The sixth lamp is that of the Backward 
Light. Things dimly seen in childhood are 
more clearly seen in maturity. Indeed, why 
should the harvest follow hard upon the seed 
time? It is not always wise, therefore, to 
keep children back for lack of thoroughness. 
Some trust should be placed in the power of 
maturity to dispel their fog. 

The seventh lamp is that of the Blessed 
Transformation. Our mental growth must 
wait on our physical. The sooner the teacher 
accepts the inevitableness of nature’s slow 
pace on the physical side, the less impatient 
will he be over the inevitableness of her slow 
pace on the mental. But is the pace so very 
slow? It has taken ages for man to rise to 
the marvelous creature he is to-day, and yet 
science tells us that each human being, in its 
own life history, passes through all the devel- 
opment stages of the race since its life began. 
Here is speed enough—nature’s sturdy hint 
that people should not be eternally hurrying 
things up with the child. We owe John Fiske | 
a debt of gratitude for pointing out the signi- 
ficance of man’s prolonged infancy—his edu- 
cability depends upon it. What a paradox— 
the child, rising, stumbling, falling, and there- 
fore educable, his weakness suddenly becom- 
ing his strength! Thus hindrances, by a 
blessed alchemy, are seen to be most benefi- 
cent helps. What a sad thing it would be if 
the child were really to accept all the advice 
in all its details that all his advisers see fit to 
give him! 

These seven lamps light up seven essential | 
things in the educative process—the seat of | 


| measure of success in it, the radiation of gain 
Teachers cannot reduce them to a common | from it, the saving of its early obscure inter- 
It would spoil the landscape to do so. | actions by later ones of a higher order, and 
| the beneficent character of many of its condi- 


tions that are commonly held to be adverse. 





For * THE FRIEND.” 
Meetings for Worship. 


A proper conception of the nature of meet- 
ings for Divine worship, as held by the So- 
ciety of Friends, would leave no room for any 
one to doubt of their adaptatiun, at least equal 
to if not beyond those in use among other 
Christian professors for benefiting a congre- 
gation. The conditions and wants of a mixed 
multitude, assembled for such a purpose, are 
of so varied a character that it is utter- 
ly impossible for any formally prescribed 
exercise or predetermined service to reach 
and answer them universally. Some, it may 
be, are poor, and some rich in spirit; some in 
tribulation, and some ready to rejoice; some 
hopeful and some dismayed; some have “‘at- 
tained,’’ and are strong, others have just be- 
gun and are weak; some want knowledge ; 
some need conviction, some encouragement, 
and some reproof; in a word the spiritual cir- 
cumstances of every member of the congrega- 
tion may be dissimilar. Now, can any mode 
of religious exercise be better calculated for 
such a company, than for every one to sit still, 
and ‘‘ girding up the loins of their mind,” wait 
in silent imploring expectation for the gift of 
God’s Holy Spirit, to show them their wants and 
their duty, and to qualify them for a perform- 
ance of that particular thing which will most 
please Him and profit themselves? Surely this 
is a plain case—for who would be likely to be 
deceived in judging himself by the Holy Spirit, 
or who would not be able to perform his 
proper business on such an occasion through 
its assistance ? 

In a silent religious meeting the soul places 
itself (or ought to be placed) before the Di- 
vine Omniscience just as it is. The aspiration 
of the devout mind substantially is, ‘* Thou, 
oh Lord, seest me as I really am; thou knowest 
my need, thou knowest what is best for me; 
feed me therefore with that food which is 
convenient for me. This state of true in- 
ward prayer being attained, the Holy Ghost 
‘* distributes to every man severally as He 
will,” and agreeably to his condition and ne- 
cessity. In such an assembly there is no con- 
fusion, no clashing of spirits, no interruption 
of one another’s secret exercise. The poor 
are left to ask; the rich to enjoy and give 
thanks ; the wise and strong tc ‘* meditate 
knowledge;’”’ the novice to learn and the un- 
holy to their convictions; in a word, there is 
no intermeddling of other men’s matters with 
our own special concerns ; no abstraction of 
the soul’s attention from its own particular 
appropriate employment; but each individual 
is left to ‘‘mind his own proper business.”’ 
God and his Son Jesus Christ being in the 
meanwhile the objects universally of desire, 
trust, application, reverence and praise, and 
the Holy Ghost himself the beginner, director 
and end of every engagement. 

But let it ever be remembered and laid to 
heart by all who adopt this form of Divine 
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of those who assemble to labor in mind fy 
their own spiritual good. To act a slothful » 
unconcerned part on such a solemn and import. 
ant occasion, as it argues a total absence of &. 
votional feeling ; so it is an open affront to th 
majesty of heaven and a scandal to the church, 
What! to have so little reverence for Omni. 
cience, and so little sense of Omnipresence, 
as to place ourselves, as it were, immediately 
before Him, and in company with his people, ip 
the midst of whom He assuredly is, and neither 
to recollect where we are, with whom We are, 
nor care what we are about—such deportment jg 
awful mockery, and cannot fail to receive the 
indignation of the Lord. Insuch a case where 
is profession; where is knowledge ; where jg 
sensibility, where is the spirit of love to Go 
and of a sound mind? Will the harvest be 
gathered without labor? Will the reward be 
given without service? Will the Almighty 
bestow to those who ask not, or be found of 
those who seek not, or open the treasures of 
his kingdom to those who do not knock? Nay; 
we must be sincere, industrious, fervent, and 
persevering—laboring ‘‘ with all might through 
his spirit in the inner man” for the blessing, 
or else who can promise himself a participa 
tion in it? 

Is there any difference between the virtue 
and efficacy of our meetings for worship in 
these days and those of our ancestors; if we 
too seldom hear individuals in the present age 
say what “‘ Barclay’’ said: “‘ when | went into 
the silent assemblies of God’s people | felt a 
secret power among them which touched my heart, 
and as I gave way unto it I found the evil 
weakening in me and the good raised up;” if 
the truly devotional among us have now harder 
labor and less consolation ; if the ungodly sit 
without conviction in our congregations, and 
the lukewarm without fear—is it not because 
we have less of that among us which is “ a savor 
of life unto life and of death unto death?’’ isit 
not because we have less exercise of soul before 
the Lord ; less ** vehemence of desire;’’ less perse- 
verance of supplication in spirit? Was the Al 
mighty more gracious to our forefathers than 
He would be to us if we were what they were; 
would his power and goodness be less felt in 
our meetings than they were in theirs, if there 
was among us the same hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the same earnest concern and de 
votedness of soul? No! for as the Lord is nm 
‘“‘respecter of persons,” so He ‘‘is rich unto 
all that call upon Him,” and if when met to 
gether in his name we were but fervent and 
diligent enough in spirit, who can doubt but 
that our assemblies would again become in 4 
signal manner the place of his presence and 
power, wherein the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost would be sensibly felt, and his minis 
trations experienced to the conviction of “ evil 
doers,’’ and the edification and comfort of 
them that ‘‘do well?”—Reprint. 

“ONCE realize what the true object is in 
life—that it is not pleasure, not knowledge, 
not even fame itself, that last infirmity of 
noble minds, but that it is the development of 
character, the rising toa higher, nobler, pure? 
standard, the building upon of the perfect 
man—and then so long as this is going om, 
and it will, we trust, go on forevermore, death 


the process, the ideas that should dominate | worship that no profit can be expected to attend | has for us no terror; it is not a shadow, but 


it, the finest inspiration of it, the truest | it, unless there is an honest care on the part | light; not an end, but a beginning.” 
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1834, when the Monthly Meeting had to give up 
the house. Two Friends went over every other 
Sunday to attend with my grandfather.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Among thirty thousand volumes of the late Wm. 
f. Gladstone's books left to a Hawarden library 
forthe study of theology are found scores of books 
ghich that statesman “ had collected relating to 
the Quakers alone.” 




















The following appeared in the Philadelphia 
Reeord : 

“THE PASSING OF AN UPRIGHT MAN.—- Charles 
Rhoads, whose death occurred on the 25th [of First 
Month], at his home in Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
was a man whose long life of uprightness, useful- 
ness and charitable deeds suggests the type which 
caused the poet Whittier to write that he had come 
to know in the vicinity of Philadelphia a higher 
civilization than he had ever seen before. Like 
the poet, Charles Rhoads was a member of the 
Society of Friends. He had two spheres of ac- 
tivity—one in Philadelphia, where his business life 
was spent, and where he was a leader in the Yearly 
Meeting, and one at Haddonfield, where the affairs 
of the Haddonfield Meeting, the cares of many pri- 
vate interests and the sorrows and trials of the 
distressed and poor were borne by him with an 
unfailing self-sacrifice which won him the love of 
those whom he served so unselfishly and the es- 
teem of all. In any community few men would 
have been found who were his peers. The church 
had not many preachers more winning and con- 
vincing than this modest, unassuming Quaker, who 
on First-day mornings spoke so truly, so simply, so 
nobly, with such rare intelligence that it was ever 
a delight and a gain to hear him. 

“The meeting between ex-president McKinley 
and Charles Rhoads, when the latter as a repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting went 
to the White House during the Spanish-American 
war for the purpose of speaking a word in behalf 
of peace, recalls the historic meeting on the Thames 
between King Charles and a boat load of Quakers 
bound for America. In both cases the thought 
and the paths of ruler and subject were different, 
but they parted with personal respect. 

“Charles Rhoads by a life-long assistance ren- 
dered to the negro race appeared to express the 
thought that the Friends, who had done so much 
to abolish slavery, had imposed upon themselves 
the duty of caring for those members of the col- 
ored race who were incapable of self-help.” 


In Abington Quarterly Meeting held at German- 
town on the 5th instant, the feeling seemed to 
have place that there was a call for an appointed 
meeting of the members, and the date was vir- 
tually fixed for Third Month 2nd at 4.30 Pp. M. 





Measures are being taken to replace the old 
Yeeting-house at West Grove, Pa., by an entirely 
new and more commodious structure. Quiet evi- 
dences of 2 deep and growing spiritual life among 
the young as well as older members there, are not 
wanting. 





“Question : What instruction have you had in 
religious knowledge ? Answer: None. Question: 
By whom was it given ? Answer: By the vicar.” 

‘This is from England, as found in an examina- 
tion paper. What if some children among us were 
examined as to parents and heads of families? 

Advices from Jacksonville, N. Y., show that 
preparations are in progress for the building of a 
new meeting-house for the Conservative Friends 
in that district, in sympathy with those known as 
the “Poplar Ridge” Friends. We trust this is an 
evidence of life among them, as well as of promise 
for the future. 








Seven years ago, says the London Friend, C. D. 
Crouch, pastor of a Baptist Church in Worthing, 
resigned his charge, and severed his connection 
with denominationalism, commencing an independ- 
ent evangelistic cause at a building known as the 
Tabernacle. In the second year of the work, from 
conscientious scruples with regard to receiving a 
salary for preaching the Gospel, C. D. Crouch 
started in business for himself in order to provide 
for his own maintenance, still carrying on the 
work of the Tabernacle. His capital was slender 
and he has found, and still finds it, “a very uphill 
work,” but he bears testimony to the providing 
hand of God. And after six years’ experience of 
commerce and preaching, in his New Year’s letter 
to his flock, he says, “My business engagements 
have not rendered the work of preaching more 
dificult ; on the contrary, the regular physical ex- 
ercise, and the more practical acquaintance with 
the affairs of daily life, have conduced to better 
health and a fuller appreciation of that ‘Gospel of 
Christ which is the power of God unto salvation,’ 
and unto everyday-life salvation.” The testimony 
must be of special interest and satisfaction to 
Friends. 


—— 


Notes from Others, 


Lillian W. Betts expresses the opinion that “ No 
surer method of reaching the unchurched exists 
than that of undenominational effort for the com- 
munity'’s good.” 

“Tt is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times,” says the Pilgrim Teacher, “that so many 
capable scholars are engaged in studying the child 
in order that the secret of his right up-bringing 
may be mastered.” 





Famous church buildings, such as that called the 
“Church of the Holy Sepulchre” and the Mosque of 
Omar, will be reproduced in almost their exact size 
in the reproduction of the city of Jerusalem at the 
St. Louis world’s fair. 


A pretty picture comes to us, says the London 
Friend, in an American paper, of an elderly Friend, 
Priscilla Lippincott, who twice a week goes to the 
little meeting-house at Woodstown, New Jersey, to 
attend the meeting of which she is the only con- 
stituent. Week by week she sits in the same seat 
she has occupied for fifty years, sometimes keeping 
silence and sometimes offering words. She is the 
only remaining Friend of the “orthodox” body in 
those parts, and if the meeting were to fall through, 
the house would revert to the heirs of the original 
owner of the land. But P. Lippincott never fails 
to be at the door with the big brass key at the 
hour for meeting on First and Fifth-days. The 
Friend who sends us the cutting recalls a similar 
experience in Hertfordshire. “ One of my ancestors 
gave a piece of ground on which to build a meeting- 
ing-house, which was to be in the hands of the 
Monthly Meeting as long as there was a Friend to 
attend it, after which it was to revert to the heirs 
of the donor. My grandfather was the only Friend 
who attended for some years, and he died about 


Balfour, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, is 
a Presbyterian, and by virtue of his office has the 
power to appoint deans, bishops and primates in 
the English Church. This is an anomalous condi- 
tion, and it is hardly to be wondered at that an 
Episcopal authority in England is greatly exercised 
over it. 





The one course that W. Hudson Shaw has yet to 
give at 15th & Chestnut Streets is one on “The Life 
and Teaching of John Ruskin” on Fifth-day after- 
noons beginning Second Month 19th. 

On Fifth-day evening of next week Edward 
Howard Griggs, M. A. will begin a course of six 
lectures in Association Hall on “‘ The Philosophy of 
Plato and its Relation to Modern Life.” He will 





deal with Plato, and not with criticism and com- 
ment upon Plato. Beginning with the lighter, 
tentative dialogues, such as Charmides and Lysis, 
following with those that present most completely 
the mission of Socrates—the Apology, Crito and 
Phaedo, dwelling then upon the complex whole life 
of the Republic, and closing with such dreams as 
the Symposium, the effort will be to present in full 
outline the message of Plato and to show the rela- 
tion of that message to modern life. 

THE Monroe Doctrine.— What we call “the 
Monroe Doctrine” is not, properly speaking a doc- 
trine at all, says the Baltimore American, rather is 
it a declaration made by President James Monroe 
on Twelfth Month 2nd, 18238, it did no more than 
define the attitude of his administration toward 
the question, then pending, of the occupation and 
colonization of territory on this hemisphere, by 
non-American powers. That declaration, reiterated 
by Monroe Twelfth Month 7th, 1824, was made 
with England’s knowledge and consent, and bound 
this nation no further than the end of the Monroe 
administration. 

It would have lapsed with its author's exit from 
office had it not struck the chord of public senti- 
ment, and had not President Monroe's successors 
recognized the wisdom of giving adherence to the 
policy defined by him. This they did, and we find 
that the policy of Monroe was reasserted by Tyler, 
Twelfth Mo. 30th, 1842; by Polk, Twelfth Month 
2d, 1845; by Polk, Twelfth Month 7th, 1847; by 
Polk, Fourth Month 20th, 1848; by Buchanar, 
on Twelfth Month 6th, 1858; by Buchanan, on 
Twelfth Month 3d, 1860; by Grant, Fifth Month 
3lst, 1870; by Grant, Twelfth Month 5th, 1870; 
by Grant, Fourth Month 5th, 1871; by Cleveland, 
Twelfth Month 2nd, 1895; by Cleveland, Twelfth 
Month 17th, 1895 ; by McKinley and Roosevelt, on 
numerous occasions in the past six years. 

Grant, in reasserting the doctrine, declared it 
should be extended, and on Fifth Month 31, 1870, 
in a message to Congress, said that thereafter 
territory on this hemisphere should not be held 
“subject of transfer (by treaty or otherwise) to 
any European Power.” 

As the original declaration of this policy was 
made in a message to Congress, so has been each 
reassertion of it, and outside of these documents 
the doctrine of Monroe has no official existence. It 
does not live in any act of Congress, nor in any of 
the treaties by which nations are bound, nor has 
it ever been recognized as a principle of interna- 
tional Jaw. Therein lies its principal weakness— 
and outside of public sentiment, and save as a Chief 
Executive of the nation chooses to give it his ad- 
herence, it is non-existent. It is, therefore, not a 
doctrine, but merely a matter of administrative 
policy. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STaTES.—A bill to admit Arizona and New Mex- 
ico as States of the Union has been under discussion in 
Congress, and in a recent debate the powerful and secret 
influence of the Mormon Church in politics was brought 
to view as now felt in Utah and to some extent in Idaho. 

Senator Hale characterized the debate as interesting, 
valuable and startling, because it had disclosed a power- 
ful religious organization, “ exerting itself as a dominant, 
potential force” over the mind and action of its followers, 
which should be taken into account in future legislation. 

An earthquake shock was felt at St. Louis, in Southern 
Illinois and in Kentucky on the evening of the 8th inst. 

In a recent decision respecting the legal rights of In- 
dians, who are citizens, Judge Bernard said: 

“If the Indian is ever to lift himself into the ranks of 
citizenship, he must do so by assuming responsibilities ; 
he must be trusted to manage his own affairs, even at the 
risk of loss of property by unwise investments or im- 
prudent living. He can never be a man if he is always 
to be treated as a child. 

“I think the policy of Congress at the present time, as 
shown by its enactments, is to give him an equal chance 
with other races in acquiring property, education and 
habits of civilized life and building himself a home. 

“Tt seems to me to be a wise policy, but whether so or 
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not, if the laws defining it are duly executed by the 
executive and judicial branches of the Government, and 
they prove to be unwise, Congress will see the propriety 
of repealing or amending the same.” 

Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, said that about 3000 animals have been slaught- 
ered in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont and New 
Hampshire to prevent the spread of the foot and mouth 
disease, and that the indemnity the Government has paid 
the owners aggregates over $100,000. 

Dr. Salmon said that unless new cases should develop 
it is probable that most of the quarantine restrictions now 
existing will have been removed in about sixty or ninety 
days. Not a single case of the disease has been reported 
from any point outside of New England, although a gen- 
eral spread was feared at the inception of the epidemic. 

The report of the State Mine Inspector shows the total 
coal output of the State of Alabama for 1902 to have 
been 10,238,793 tons, an increase over 1901 of 1,358,376 
tons. The skilled workmen employed in Alabama col- 
lieries number 16,973. 

The total cost of the anthracite coal arbitration hear- 
ing is now estimated at $750,000. The operators are 
credited with spending about $500,000 ; the union men 
say that their expenses will not fall short of $150,000, 
and Congress has already appropriated $50,000 for the 
expenses of the Commission and the salaries, at $15 a 
day, of such of its members as were not already on the 
Federal pay roll. 

The testimony in regard to the subject has now been 
given and several lawyers of note on both sides will, it 
is expected, be heard. 

The State of Pennsylvania has between 10,000 and 
20,000 persons suffering from tuberculosis. The annual 
death rate for this disease is about 6000. The_ majority 
of these are poor people. 

The State is to be asked to appropriate $300.000 to 
aid in the movement to care for those affected with this 
disease, and to prevent its spread, which is under the 
care of the Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, and 
towards erecting dispensaries in the large cities. 

A despatch from Dover, Del., of the 4th says: “The 
House of Representatives this afternoon passed the bill 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of cigarettes in this 
State by a vote of 20 to 13. It is now assured that the 
bill will become a law. The bill makes it unlawful to 
manufacture or sell cigarettes, cigarette paper and cigar- 
$50 tobacco in this State under a fine of from $200 to 

500.”" 

The Jefferson Medical College, of this city, has offered 
the various railroads entering Philadelphia a free course 
in medical training to the trainmen so that they may be 
schooled in the first aid to the wounded. This action on 
the part of the authorities of the college was suggested 
particularly by the recent wreck at Plainfield, N. J. The 
railroad officials have favored the suggestions offered, 
and in conjunction with the medical director of Jefferson 
Hospital, will arrange the course of illustrated lectures. 

The New York Medical Society has lately received a 
report from its Committee on Hygiene which contained 
several recommendations, among which are the following: 
“ We recommend that persistent agitation of the duty of 
the community to the tubercular poor be infused with new 
enthusiasm. The senior students in every grammar 
school and high school should be required to pass an ex- 
amination in the method of preventing the spread of 
tuberculosis. Public lectures in each school district 
should be frequently given. By these educative efforts 
much could be done to teach the sanitary science of 
every-day living. We recommend the compulsory regis- 
tration in the proper office by every physician of every 
case of tuberculosis, and that in case of death the house 
be thoroughly disinfected by the proper health officers.” 

There were 596 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 27 less than the pre- 
vious week and 15 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 319 were males and 277 females; 
76 died of consumption of the lungs; 105 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 9 of diphtheria; 
14 of cancer; 22 of apoplexy; 23 of typhoid fever; 1 of 
scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

FOREIGN.-— Negotiations respecting the settlement of 
the claims of the European powers against Venezuela, 
have taken place in Washington, in which Minister Bowen 
represents Venezuela. A proposition of Germany, Great 
Britain and England to allow them to have 20 per cent. 
of the duties on customs collected at certain ports, and 
that 10 per cent. should go to other creditor nations was 
refused by Minister Bowen. It is understood that in re- 
fusing the allies’ proposition, Minister Bowen takes the 
ground that he cannot accept in principle the contention 
that blockades and bombardments of forts, and the con- 
sequent killing of helpless men, women and children, en- 
title any Powers, or alliance of power, to preferential 


treatment at the hands of a civilized nation. It is claimed 
that should the peace Powers and the blockading Powers 
agree to such a principle, they would incorporate in the 
law of nations a doctrine in conflict with the tenets of all 
modern day ethics. The refusal of Minister Bowen to 
accept the proposition has been followed by instructions 
from the three allied Powers to their representatives in 
Washington to submit the question of preferential treat- 
ment for settlement to President Roosevelt, and in the 
event that he declines to act as arbiter, to take that 
point, and possibly the entire Venezuela controversy to 
The Hague Tribunal for settlement, thereby breaking off 
negotiations with Minister Bowen. 

A despatch of the 6th from Washington says: “ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has declined the invitation of the allied 
Powers to arbitrate the question whether they shall re- 
ceive preferential treatment over the other creditor na- 
tions in the settlement of their claims against Venezuela. 
The matter, therefore, now will be referred to The Hague 
Tribunal, and this, it is stated, will result in the imme- 
diate raising of the blockade.” The representatives of 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy have been engaged in 
preparing a protocol on behalf of their respective coun- 
tries for presentation at The Hague Tribunal. 

It is announced that the new White Star steamship 
Cedric will start on her first voyage to New York on 
the 11th instant. This is the largest vessel afloat. The 
external dimensions of the Cedric are the same as those 
of the Celtic, but because of structural differences an in- 
creased tonnage and passenger capacity has been effected. 
The Cedric is 700 feet in extreme length, 75 feet in 
breadth, 494 feet deep, with gross tonnage 21,000 tons, 
and displacement 38,200 tons. It is stated that the 
Cedric will have accommodation for 350 first saloon, 250 
second saloon and about 2000 third-class passengers, in 
addition to a crew of 335 men, 92 of whom will be in the 
engine-room. 

Information from northern China has been received 
that a large army is being organized to proceed against 
foreigners in Kansu. 

A Swiss invention has been patented for transporting 
live fish which appears likely to be commercially useful. 
The device consists of a tank of water with a cylinder 
of oxygen attached. The most delicate fish can be packed 
in great quantities and will keep alive for 36 hours, and 
it is expected that with larger cylinders of oxygen the 
time will be lengthened. It is said that large quantities 
of live fish are now being sent from Switzerland to other 
parts of Europe by the inventors. 

A cable has lately been laid across the English Chan- 
nel from near Dover, England, to a point on the coast of 
Belgium near Ostend, a distance of about 68 miles, 
through which it is expected telephonic communication 
will shortly be opened. It is said to be the longest sub- 
marine telephone cable in the world. 

Information has been published of a great loss of life 
in the Society Islands by a great storm which swept over 
these islands between the 13th and 16th of the First 
Month, accompanied by a tidal wave. It is estimated that 
1,000 persons perished. 

A despatch from Berlin says Professor Baginsky an- 
nounces that a discovery of serum against scarlet fever 
has been made by Dr. Aronson. Good results have al- 
ready been obtained. The professor believes the serum 
will prove to be a specific for this disease. 

. A meeting of journalists and others interested in the 
Russian periodical press has lately been held, which 
adopted several resolutions declaring the importance of 
the removal by the Government of restrictions upon a 
free and full discussion of public affairs. One of these 
states that “Considering that, in the degree of develop- 
ment attained by public life and public opinion in our 
country, the existence of an independent press is a genu- 
ine national requirement ; that this necessity is particu- 
larly urgent in the present complicated and difficult phase 
of Russian history ; that the press cannot fulfill the obli- 
gations imposed upon it in present circumstances, being 
subjected by the existing legislation to the unlimited dis- 
cretionary authority of the administration: we regard 
the thorough going revision of existing press legislation 
as indispensable.” 

A recent despatch from Montreal says Marconi has 
almost perfected apparatus to measure the distance be- 
tween a ship at sea and a station on land. This will be 
accomplished by means of a moveable disc, which will be 
affected by the current from the ship. Naturally, the 
further the ship the weaker the current. The disc will 
have stationary marks, which will thus register the exact 
distance from the ship to the shore. Stations will be es- 
tablished all along the St. Lawrence River and gulf to 
Belle Isle. 

A despatch says the Czar has decreed severe discipli- 
nary measures for all Finlanders who failed to comply 
with the military requisitions in 1902. These total 


14,798 men. The decree orders that all delinquent » 
gaged in State service be immediately dismissed, that 
passport be granted to any of them to go abroad 

the next five years, that all shall be enrolled jy 
Landwehr and that a full battalion of life guards shall, 
recruited therefrom. 

Indifference as to religion and socialism are said to}, 
so prevalent in Germany and Austria among the 
middle classes as to be undermining the basis of Christia 
faith. 

A severe earthquake accompanied by loud rumblings, 
reported to have been felt in the western part of Jamaig 
on the 5th inst. Mont Pelee is reported to be still actin 


_———. 
NOTICES. 


WANTED. — A mother’s helper in a Friends’ family 
Address Box 42, Haddonfield, N. J, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admissions will be held in the Com. 
mittee Room, Fourth & Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 
14th instant, at 10 A. M. 

JOHN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will mest 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.5) 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for: th 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regari 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wm. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and con- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


— Open on week-days from 11.30 A.M. to 2 P. M. and from 
3 Pp. M.to 6 P.M. Also on evenings in which Friends 
Institute Lyceum Meetings are held from 7 P. M. to 7.4 
P.M. New books include the following : 

Bayne, S. G.—On an Irish Jaunting-car. 

BLANCHAN, Neltze—How to Attract the Birds. 

BONTWELL, G. S.— Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
Public Affairs. 

Duemore, A. R.—Nature and the Camera. 

FisHer, S. G.—True History of the American Revoli- 
tion. 

Hiccinson, T. W.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Keyser, L. S.—Birds of the Rockies. 

LupLow, J. M.—Incentives for Life. 

MATHEWS, Alfred—Ohio and her Western Reserve. 

THWAITES, R. G.—Daniel Boone. 


Diep, at her late residence, 2030 Ontario St., Phils 
delphia, on the sixth of Seventh Month, 1902, Racu# 
Story HuLMg, widow of Samuel Hulme, in her eighty: 
third year. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Frients 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District. “‘ These ar 
they which came out of great tribulation and have wasbel 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of th 
Lamb.” 

——., at his home near Plainfield, Ind., on the fifteentt 
of First Mo., 1903, ABRAM PEACOCK, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age ; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Indiana. His last illness was of short dum 
tion, but the work of preparation had not been left fors 
death bed. All who knew him feel that his aim had bee 
to deal justly, love mercy. and walk humbly with his Gol 

——, on the twenty-fifth of First Month, 1903, in Hat 
donfield, N. J., CHARLES RHOADS, a well beloved membet 
and minister of Haddonfield Particular and Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, aged seventy-five years. His life w# 
a shining example of devoted service to his Lord. As hit 
family gathered at his bedside to hear his parting words 
he said, laying his hand on his breast, “ No condemnati 
to them who are in Christ Jesus,” adding at interval, 
“Through the washing of regeneration,” and in a lot 
voice, “ Lord, Lord, Hallelujah ! Hallelujah !” 

—, on the eighth of First Month, 1903, at the hom 
of his sister, Mary Ann C. Scattergood, in West Chestet, 
Pa., ABIAH CopE, in the sixty-first year of his age; 
member of London Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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